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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

A Journal of the Great War. By Charles G. Dawes. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

As compared with the biggest kind of big business, the work of providing and 
distributing supplies for the Allied Armies in France stands out as a task of 
unprecedented magnitude and difficulty. The complexity of the factors in- 
volved, the immense importance depending upon decisions that had to be made 
quickly, the almost superhuman efforts required of all concerned, show that 
those behind the lines, no less than those at the front, were engaged in a desper- 
ate struggle, calling for all they had to give of nerve and brain, and that the sit- 
uation could have been dealt with only by men of extraordinary ability and of 
unbounded devotion. 

This book, then, A Journal of the Great War, maybe called the epic of Charles 
Dawes; for though it is mainly a somewhat hurried record of day-to-day activi- 
ties, a record often detailed and technical to a degree, the greatness of the 
theme, the tensity of feeling aroused by crisis after crisis, the heroic exertions 
described, make it a kind of epic in the rough. The book is not exactly fit for 
digestion by the average reader, but a Carlyle would find in it historic materials 
— materials of human nature, strong personality, great work — that would 
exercise his genius. 

In June, 1917, soon after the United States declared war upon Germany, 
Charles Dawes, then fifty-one years of age, was commissioned as Major in the 
Engineers (17th Regiment, National Army) . The Major, who happened to be 
a bank president, rode to Atlanta in a private car, but there was no suggestion 
of habituation to privilege or luxury in the way in which he devoted himself to 
the work of drilling and organizing. Within a month he received his commis- 
sion as Lieutenant-Colonel. Soon after his arrival in France, the Commander- 
in-Chief, his personal friend, made him General Purchasing Agent for the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in France. Subsequently he became a Colonel and 
then a Brigadier-General, but his military rank is not so important as the fact 
that he was the keystone of Allied cooperation behind the lines. From the 
first it was his object to make coordination in securing and purchasing supplies 
inter-AUy. In April, 1918,he addressed to General Pershing a letter urging the 
creationof the Military Board of Allied Supplies. The French readily accepted 
the principle of unification; the British authorities, though averse to what 
seemed to them a doubtful innovation, came into line by the beginning of June. 
Thus was set up an agency of the utmost importance in the winning of the war. 
"If we get the Service of Supply of the Allies in a firm military control," 
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wrote Dawes in May, "so as properly to use our resources, to match the mili- 
tary unification of control at the front, it will be the sure beginning of victory." 
After the creation of the Board, he rejoiced because "we can officially clear the 
way for common sense — the ultimate king of all successful wars — to have its 
day in the rear of the armies." Later he wrote: "The longer I am connected 
with our Military Board, the more I realize the tremendous advantage its ear- 
lier organization would have been to the Allied armies, even before America en- 
tered the war." 

The work with which General Dawes was more or less directly concerned as 
Purchasing Agent may be measured by its results. The Purchasing Board 
saved approximately ten million ship tons in transportation from the United 
States — through what strenuous planning and difficult negotiations, it requires 
a book even partially to tell. But the duties of the American member of the 
Military Board of Supplies are even more eloquent of strain and distraction. 
On one day, the securing of an order to the French Army, "through which it is 
hoped that we shall secure a larger number of German prisoners at the points 
where French and American troops act in conjunction"; on another, a confer- 
ence with M. Tardieu, "relative to the method to be pursued in coordination of 
wireless "apparatus behind the lines — programmes, codes, etc." There is no 
end to the variety of problems to be considered, crises crowding one upon an- 
other, plans to be made in view of a future concerning which nothing was cer- 
tain except that preparation could not exceed requirements. 

Coordination itself is an obvious idea; the difficulty is to apply it. Nothing 
is more contrary to human nature than cooperation requiring any considerable 
relinquishment of authority, real or nominal, on the part of the cooper ators. 
"I am thankful," wrote Dawes in June, "that when we started, nearly sixty 
days ago, this effort to coordinate the rear of the armies, we did not realize the 
enormous obstacles in the way of it, having their root in individual selfishness 
and ambition. When a man looks at a proposition involving the common in- 
terest only from the standpoint of how it will affect his own authority, he is a 
hard man to persuade — in fact, you cannot persuade him. The only way you 
can move him is so to expose his opposition to reason to all those about him in 
official position that his self-clogged soul suddenly realizes that if it longer op- 
poses reason it will be hurt more than by acquiescing in it." Thus, there was 
continual need of resolution, of unconventional brusqueness; of the ability to 
" dissipate the formal atmosphere which the weak always allow to retard their 
purposes"; of the exercise of "power with patience"; and above all, of that 
persistence in direct and forcible statement which is necessary to make sound 
reason prevail even against honest opposition. And so it results that by put- 
ting together General Dawes's incidental remarks about his work one could 
construct a discourse quite equal in wisdom to Bacon's essay on Despatch. 

To the author himself, the most important conclusions to be derived from 
his experience seem to be those connected with the principles of army purchase 
and supply; his second volume contains a valuable monograph on the subject. 
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In brief, he found that, great as is the value of coordination, independent de- 
partmental purchase is a necessity in war time — business principles being of 
limited application because the aims of war and of business are utterly differ- 
ent. In this matter the author's conclusions are of the highest authority and 
afford a solid basis for future organization, should such organization on a huge 
scale ever again become necessary — as perhaps it may! But apart from this, 
General Dawes's book is destined to be much quoted and often referred to be- 
cause it contains materials for a just measurement and true appreciation of the 
administrative work accomplished by Americans in France. 



Life of Venizelos. By S. B. Chester. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

There are few men now living whose biographies one would begin to read 
with more curiosity and interest than that of Venizelos. To say nothing of 
the fact that his career is, as Mr. Chester remarks, "the most amazing political 
romance of our time," the man's character and abilities have made a pro- 
foundly favorable impression upon public opinion outside the former enemy 
countries. We have high authority, moreover, for considering the popular es- 
timate of him correct. When Venizelos was a young advocate in Crete, M. 
Clemenceau predicted that in a few years the whole of Europe would be speak- 
ing of him. Prince LichnoWsky declared that he was easily "the most distin- 
guished personality" at the Balkan Conference of 1912-1913. President Wil- 
son is said to have rated Venizelos highest in personal ability of all the delegates 
assembled at the Peace Conference in Paris. 

Curiosity tends to centre especially upon that earlier period in the life of 
Venizelos which is not a part of the history of the war. But unfortunately the 
very nature of the subject makes this portion of the story obscure. Crete, be- 
fore annexation, seems to have been not so much a country as an international 
problem; its politics were a welter of more or less blind antagonisms and reli- 
gious animosities, Turkish corruption, insurrectionary movements, diplomatic 
fumblings, tentative interventions. It is not at all easy to see, in all this, what 
is important and what is not; and the author's style is somewhat less competent 
than that of Grote — as no doubt his sources are in some ways less clear. 

We have first a succession of Turkish governors, and the usual story of Turk- 
ish maladministration, very slightly tempered by protest, and with the ordi- 
nary accompaniment of assassinations. The one thing clear about the Cretan 
people is that all who are Christians long for union with Greece. At last the 
protecting Powers are brought to the point of sanctioning the appointment of 
Prince George of Greece as High Commissioner of the island. Compared with 
Turkish misrule, the sway of the High Commissioner is bland and beneficent. 
But the Cretans desire annexation as passionately as the Irish long for inde- 
pendence. Prince George, moreover, turns out to be the usual princely egoist 



